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The Shotgun House 


Strongwall’s special design grabs hold of mortar four 
ways for the strongest bond available with over 
300% more gripping power than plain reinforcing 
Quality mortar cannot be effective if your reinforcing 
material doesn’t do its job. MidSTATES Strongwall 
Masonry Reinforcing is engineered to grip mortar bet 
ter, four ways 

1. Strongwall side rods are knurled on four sides. The 
rough, indented surface gives better bonding power 
better gripping. 2. Cross bars are welded over side 
rods as recommended by National Bureau of Standards 


and Corps of Engineers allowing mortar to flow around 
reinforcing. 3. Side rods are also deformed with a 
series of 10-degree bends which work together with 
knurling to give Strongwall its superior grip. A. Cross 
bars extend % inch beyond the side rods giving more 
bonding surface and distributing stresses more evenly 
across the weld. For full details on MidSTATES 
STRONGWALL LADDER TYPE MASONRY WALL 
REINFORCING, send for our illustrated catalog. Truss 
type reinforcing is also available. Write for complete 
information 
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High absorption... . low transmission 


Sound control , . . a major problem to be considered in any structure where noise is a big factor. 
The lightweight aggregate in block by Louisiana Concrete Products, Inc., provides the necessaty traps to 
diffuse sound waves, and thus reduce the noise level within a room. In addition, the high density of the 
block itself forms a natural barrier to keep noise transmission from one room to another extremely low. 


"SOUND" construction is yours with block by Louisiana Concrete. Just another reason why more 
and more new office buildings, nursing homes, apartments, motels, hospitals, industrial plants, schools, 
structures of all by ser designed to hold people, are going up today—in record time—from plans which 

lock. 
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Simplified way to build 
a concrete school 


(Saves money, too) 
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Architect-Engineer: Foss, Engelstad & Foss, Moorhead. General Contractor: T. F. Powers Construction 
Co., Fargo, N.D. Precast, Prestressed Concrete Fabricator: Wells Concrete Products Co., Wells, Minn. 


Close up of precast wall panels 


The Probstfield Elementary School in Moorhead, Minnesota, 
represents a simplified system of construction rapidly gaining 
favor for its speed and economy. Both roof and walls are 
double-tee units of precast, prestressed concrete. 

The double-tee roof integrates decking and beams to cre- 
ate its own ceiling. The three-sided recesses formed by the 
“tees” simplify lighting and air duct installation. 

Double-tee curtain walls, using load-bearing concrete 
masonry as backup, provide a striking and height-accenting 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1130 International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 70130 
An organization of cement manufacturers to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


Classroom with ceiling of exposed 
double-tees and concrete masonry walls 


exterior. Easily repositioned, they facilitate future expansion, 

The school consists of 21 classrooms, a multi-purpose 
room, gymnasium, shower and locker rooms, kitchen and 
office area. The cost—$14.90 per sq. ft.—included all elec- 
trical and mechanical work, as well as kitchen, cafeteria, 
science and gymnasium equipment. Complete sitework—park- 
ing lot, sodding and extensive landscaping—was also included. 

Moorhead school officials found concrete met their many 
requirements, including fire safety and long-term economy, 
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An Honest View on... 


Increased Interest Ceiling 
On State Bonds 


A barrier that stands in the way of dormatory construction at our 
State Colleges and bars the way of many other building projects is 
the 5% limit on interest imposed on the sale of State Capital 
improvement bonds. 


Regardless of how much we hate to pay higher interest, the fact 
remains that in the current money market investors can earn 
higher than 5% on their money, and this market is not going to 
change to suit us. 


Certainly the State should always work to create the right climate 
and provide the best security in order to earn the best possible 
interest, but a realistic view demands that Louisiana adjust its 
allowable interest rate to permit needed construction projects to 
be carried out. 


The Louisiana Architects Association is consistant with what it 
feels is its professional obligation to the public and has opposed 
building plans which it feels is not in the best interest of the 
people of this State. It may be said that such a policy may not 
always be advantageous to the architects. This may be true, but 
it is also true that we have no standards if we stick by them only 
when we stand to benefit. 


Our support now of a higher interest ceiling seems less self-serving 
because we have honored our obligations to the public interest. 


Ebrron's Note—Credits to Gleason Photography were unfortunately 
left off of the article on Licensing Exams in the April Issue. 
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The SHOTGUN 


The “shotgun house,” bane of low in- 
come and minority groups since the 
mid 1800’s, can be remodeled into a 
desirable home in updating blighted 
neighborhoods rather than having the 
houses razed and starting all over again, 
a completed study shows. 


LSU architectural student Robert 
Wayne Drummond has completed a 
neighborhood rehabilitation study 
which could become a part of the efforts 
to upgrade such areas in Baton Rouge. 


The detailed report, including architec- 
tural sketches, has been taken to the 
regional office of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
Fort Worth, Tex., where a demonstra- 
tion cities grant will be sought to fi- 
nance application of some of the find- 
ings. 

Drummond, a student in the LSU De- 
partment of architecture, devoted more 
than 30 pages to the report, plus art 
work. 

Sociological studies have shown that 
the simple, three-celled houses are di- 
rect contributors to many of the prob- 
lems of blighted neighborhoods. 


No Privacy 

The porch is the living room and there 
is no space inside utilized for family 
privacy, the report said. 

In the shotgun house, the doors are 
aligned, either in the center, or to one 
side. This feature gave rise to the nick 
name for such homes. With all doors 
open, a shotgun could be fired through 
the house without striking anything. 


“Contrary to popular belief,” Drum- 
mond's report notes, “the shotgun house 
is not the product of urban environ- 
ment.” 


It is as expansion of the one-celled, 
trapper-fisher camps found in the 
Southeastern Louisiana bayou region. 
Use of such homes spread to the north- 
ern part of the state where they became 
quarter houses in lumber camps and 
tenant houses on farms. 


Widely Used Here 
The shotgun house has widespread use 
in Baton Rouge, where the Negro, who 
makes up 33 per cent of the commun- 
ity, is concentrated into less than 10 
per cent of the land devoted to residen- 
tial use. 


“Substandard housing is identified with 


ra 


the Negro community in Baton Rouge,” 
sm O NR he said. “While the overall substand- 
ard housing rating for the city is 17 
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per cent, there is . . . an unbalanced 
condition in terms of race. Of all the 
substandard units, the white commun- 
ity occupies only two per cent — while 
47.6 per cent of the Negro community 
lives in substandard housing.” 


In some areas up to 92 per cent of the 
houses do not meet minimum code re- 
quirements, according to the city-par- 
ish Department of Public Works. 


The shotgun dwelling houses an esti- 
mated 50 to 60 per cent of the low- 
income community, which is predomi- 
nantly Negro, in Baton Rouge. 


“Adult conduct is learned as a child, 
and such an environment unquestion- 
ably, has a crushing influence on chil- 
dren,” the thesis said. 


Detrimental Effect 


The concept of the shotgun house has 
had a detrimental effect upon the low- 
income community of this area. “To 
fully understand its impact, a knowl- 
edge of how critically weak the family 
unit has been made by external forces 
is necessary,” the thesis says. 


History has witnessed the abolition of 
slavery, the creation of citizens from 
the former members of its bonds, and 
finally, legislation to insure this citi- 
zenship with civil and equal rights, it 
adds. But legislative action has not 
been sufficient, and “An apparent void 
has been created between legal status 
and reality.” 


Slavery severely damaged the stability 
of the Negro family unit, the thesis 
says: “The husband’s role as provider 
and protector was destroyed. Since 
that time, the Negro family unit has 
been in a constant state of strain and 
disintegration. The urban slums have 
kept this strain on the historically weak 
unit by continuing to undermine the 
father’s role. The family unit today is 
highly unstable and faces a complete 
breakdown.” 


One of every four homes is broken by 
divorce, compared to one of every 10 in 
the white society. One of every four 
children is illegitimate, compared to 
only three per cent in the white com- 
munity, the report said. 


The shotgun house has not helped im- 
prove these statistics. 


“The weakness of the family unit, com- 
bined with adverse physical conditions, 
such as sleeping three and four in the 
same bed, create a loss of identifica- 
tion,” the thesis said. 
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“Christian names are often dropped by 
the parents and other children. Such 
phrases as ‘hey boy—you better get in 
this house girl — you gonna get a 
whipping boy’ are common and in- 
creases the child’s need for self identi- 
fication. 


No Recreation Space 


“Having no recreation spaces where 
their special skills or abilities might 
be demonstrated, they frequently 
turn to petty theft, fighting, or some 
other form of increased violence. Dis- 
ciplinary or economic factors force two 
out of every five youngsters out of the 
educational system at an early age. The 
cycle is complete and ready to project 
itself into the next generation. 


“Such conditions create a feeling of 
despair, apathy, and often hostility. 
High crime rates, school dropouts, ille- 
gitimacy, drunkeness, filth, hunger, 
and disease give little reason for a man 
to take pride in himself, his family, or 
the community.” 


Drummond offers architectural designs 

for renovation of the shotgun houses to 

give both parents and children more 

edie some recreation space, and 
tter sanitary conditions. 


The renovation would be tied in with 
a project to help eliminate cluttered 
yards, alleys, open drainage ditches, 
dirt streets, and flooding. 


The average number of rooms in the 
houses surveyed in the report was 
three, and, usually five to six persons 
lived in each unit. 


Cites Expense 


Surveys show it costs $14,500 per unit 
to build new public or moderate in- 
come housing in Baton Rouge. Invest- 
ing a maximum of $2,500 to rehabili- 
tate a shotgun house often is difficult 
to justify. 

And often, just bringing the house up 
to building code standards does not 
solve the basic problem—lack of priv- 
acy, storage and ving space. 


Drummond proposes efforts to rehabili- 
tate not only the houses in a blighted 
neighborhood, but to attack the cause 
of physical deterioration—lack of eco- 
nomic and social stability. 


Occupants of the houses would take 
an active part in determining the needs 
and design of the community. They 
would also take part in the rebuilding 
of it. 


By J. C. TILLMAN 


“This approach is the reverse of pro- 
viding new structures and community 
facilities and hoping for stability, pride 
and community spirit,” he said. 


Upgrading of the community would in- 
clude providing offstreet parking, elimi- 
nating health hazards and setting up 
recreation areas for children. 


Side and rear yards would be rede- 
signed to provide more choice of areas 
for family use. 


Seeking Federal Funds 


The Department of Public Works has 
before HUD an application for fed- 
eral funds for a minimum code en- 
forcement program in Eden Park, 


More than $3 million would be invest- 
ed in a 62-block area for home repairs, 
plumbing, wiring, painting, street im- 
provements, lighting and drainage. 


The program would provide grants and 
loans to persons wishing to update their 
homes. 


Drummond's thesis on what can be 
done with the basic type of home in the 
area could conceivably be tailored into 
the program. 

Drummond feels that the federal funds 
would be a direct help by providing 
means for upgrading of the homes. 


But the impetus for improvement must 
come from the community affected and 
much of the work must be done by its 
residents. 


Recently, he presented his report to a 
committee of Community Action, Inc., 
in South Baton Rouge and says the 
basic ideas in the report were generally 
accepted. The acceptance did not come 
without sharp questioning, however. 


The area he went into is mostly a land- 
lord rather than home-owner section. 
“Why should we work to help the land- 
lord?” Drummond said some asked. 
“Why not burn them (the houses) 
down?” was another question. 


“Where would you live?” was a reply. 
Rebuilding the houses, even for the 
landlord who refuses to do so, may 
sound crazy at face value, but in the 
long run there would be benefit to the 
community, Drummond feels. 


The parents would not see direct bene- 
fits perhaps, except in improved living 
conditions. But the family structure 
would be improved and in the long run 
this is where the gains would be made. 
The children would have better condi- 
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POLITICS 
of 


URBAN 


DESIGN 


By Gordon C. Wittenberg, FAIA 


For many people, politics is re- 
garded as the contrivings of the 
unscrupulous in government, an 
activity which is suspect and con- 
ducted largely out of public view. 
For the author, the concept as it 
operates in urban redevelopment 
must be politics in the best sense: 
the art of statecraft involving all 
affected persons. He explains his 
views by recalling the successful 
experiences of Little Rock from 
which he has extracted a number 
of practical precepts, all applicable 
to any city concerned with urban 
improvement programs. 


Everyone involved in architecture 
and its related fields shares the 
desire and recognizes the necessity 
for good urban design. I want to 
discuss, therefore, some of the 
methods and techniques which can 
be utilized to make this happen, 
and where all of us fit into this 
picture. I further want to discuss 
how to arouse our politicians, plan- 
ners, businessmen, and citizens to 
demand the implementation of 
these techniques. This is “politics” 
of urban design. . 

Our world is literally exploding 
into new dimensions. Its mush- 
rooming population places im- 
mense pressures on the very means 
of existence. The millions of people 
in our urban communities are no 
longer satisfied merely to exist. 
They desperately want, demand 
and will attain a better way of life. 
Obviously, the cities that remain 
only the products of the past 50 
years will suffer simply because 
the urban planning — and the lack 
of it — in the first half of the 20th 
century isn’t adequate for the re- 
mainder of the second. Those cities 
that have the vision to plan boldly 
and the determination to build 
soundly can look forward to win- 
ning in this great competition. In 
fact Pm not at all sure that we 


have much choice. Not to act has 
only one alternative: defeat by 
default. 

Fundamentally, our problem be- 
gins with arousing the interest and 
concern of the citizenry to the con- 
dition of our urban areas, to the 
courses of action available and to 
the danger signals occasioned by 
rapid, sprawling growth. 

I would like to submit the ex- 
ample of Little Rock, Arkansas, as 
an interesting case study of a city’s 
efforts to insure a sound urban 
design to provide for modern man’s 
needs in a new urban environment. 
I would not be so presumptuous as 
to pretend that this story is a flaw- 
less one, or so naive as to proclaim 
that the plan for a renewed and 
revitalized Little Rock represents 
the patented panacea for the urban 
ills of your city or any other. No 
two communities are exactly alike. 
Therefore, no plan for solving the 
problems unique to individual cities 
can be exactly alike. But there are 
experiences worth sharing. 

Some time ago it became obvious 
to us in Little Rock and the sur- 
rounding area that people were 
unwilling to accept the outdated, 
second-hand way of life found 
there. Our area was then beginning 
to realize its enormous potential as 
a thriving center for business and 
industry. We were in the process 
of converting from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy. New in- 
dustries started to bring in new 
plants and unprecedented payrolls. 
They were also creating a demand 
for new housing, new schools, new 
shops and added community facil- 
ities which are all a part of the 
total picture. 

The presence of a new industrial 
plant throws the outworn and ob- 
solete parts of a town into sharp 
contrast with the new. We can 
take a page from the book already 


written by American industry, US 
manufacturers are noted the world 
over for their readiness to scrap 
obsolete machinery to replace it 
with more efficient apparatus. It 
is an equally good investment to 
scrap obsolete elements of a com- 
munity plant and to replace them 
with more efficient, attractive and 
functional urban components. No 
city can grow to its maximum po- 
tential if the entire community is 
not kept up to high standards. 

In Little Rock we recognized our 
obligation to renew and revitalize 
our urban environment; to cut out 
the diseased tissue of slums, repair 
the worn fabric of poor environ- 
ment and begin to set our physical 
house in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. This didn’t 
just happen. 

City officials, planners, archi- 
tects and businessmen took a long 
hard look at the problems of the 
community and set out to deter- 
mine the most equitable and effec- 
tive means available to solve them. 
It was obvious that a piecemeal, 
sporadic attack on isolated situa- 
tions would never provide a lasting 
solution to those problems which 
had be abuilding for a hundred 
years or more. Nor would it solve 
the problems of urban sprawl ram- 
pant around the periphery of the 
city. What Little Rock needed was 
a plan. More important still, there 
was a need to devise a plan which 
could be carried out within the 
framework of financial and legal 
capabilities. 

A cross section of community 
leadership met to analyze our prob- 
lems. It was quickly determined 
that the situation we faced was not 
just a “city thing,“ an isolated 
problem of the central city alone. 
Like most metropolitan areas, 
Greater Little Rock was made up 
of a number of separate municipal- 
ities and many more independent 
governmental entities. Neverthe- 
less, all shared mutual concern over 
the welcome but problematical 
growth we were experiencing. It 
was agreed that the establishment 
of the proper pattern for growth 
and development could best be 
achieved through a coordinated 
planning effort for the entire area. 

As a result of the concerted ac- 
tion of local citizens, a Metropoli- 
tan Area Planning Commission 
was established. This agency was 
set up to treat the planning prob- 
lems of the entire county rather 
than those within the city limits 
alone: a paper line which urban 
problems readily traverse. This 
agency now works with the city, 
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county and state planning com- 
missions for a coordinated, orderly 
program of growth and develop- 
ment. 

Metroplan,“ as we call the Com- 
mission, is financed primarily by 
contributions from each of the 
participating cities, their school 
districts, the county and other fi- 
nancially able bodies. It is directed 
by a board of commissioners eom- 
posed of leading citizens concerned 
with the development of the area. 
An architect is the past chairman. 
Metroplan is properly staffed with 
professional planners whose exper- 
ience and academic backgrounds 
provide a wide range of talent nec- 
essary for this most comprehensive 
endeavor. 

That good planning is good busi- 
ness became evident sooner than 
anyone had anticipated. Through 
Metroplan’s studies of growth pat- 
terns, the school districts were 
shown where schools would be 
needed a decade hence. This en- 
abled them to purchase land in 
advance of need for 10 to 20 per- 
cent of its later market value. The 
investment put forth by the school 
districts for metropolitan planning 
has proven a fantastic bargain. 

Many other direct, tangible dol- 
lar-and-cents savings could also be 
illustrated with regard to such 
items as the location of industrial 
sites, sanitation facilities, public 
utilities, expressways and inter- 
state highway projects. 

This is good, sound, sensible 
planning. It’s been good business 
and great politics. I can’t think of 
a single elected official who op- 
posed this operation. I can remem- 
ber a number of them who used it 
as an example of their progressive 
thinking. This is as it should be. 
It’s remarkable how progress can 
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be accelerated if we aren’t particu- 
larly concerned about who gets the 
credit. 

As studies of the urban area 
progressed, it became apparent 
that we had an urban body with a 
sick heart. Our new growth areas 
would never realize their fullest 
potential until something was done 
to improve the heart itself, the con- 
trol center. Our central city was 
still the hub of the entire urban 
area. It had to be revitalized and 
modernized to service adequately 
the pressing demands of its sprawl- 
ing environs. 

After extensive study, it was 
concluded that the best means a- 
vailable to attack the problems of 
blight and decay within the city 
was a comprehensive program of 
urban renewal in its fullest sense: 
a massive, citywide attack on the 
deficiencies inherited from the 
past. Fortunately, we had a good 
city-manager form of government, 
many members of which had been 
involved from the beginning. We 
also had an active housing author- 
ity which had earned the respect of 
the community. Therefore, we had 
in existence the necessary vehicle 
to get going. Since that time, Little 
Rock has established a national 
reputation as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a community which has 
used well this tool for rebuilding 
the city from within. By the end 
of this year, Little Rock will have 
completed five urban renewal pro- 
jects, which is a very good record. 
Three more projects are presently 
in execution and four more are in 
the planning stages. Project areas 
involve some 3500 acres of the city 
and constitute an ultimate expend- 
iture in Federal and local funds of 
some $82 million. 

As of the first of 1966, $3 
million in new construction has 


been completed or announced on 
land which has been cleared and 
made available for redevelopment 
through the renewal program. In 
addition, over $13 million has been 
spent by property owners on the 
rehabilitation of property within 
the project area, In many instances 
the evidence of progress in neigh- 
borhoods adjacent to the project 
areas has been just as dramatic, 
thanks to improved health of the 
renewed neighbors. We are find- 
ing that for every dollar of public 
funds expended, private enterprise 
is spending five dollars in the re- 
building cycle. That’s quite a busi- 
ness generator in a city of 130,000 
population. 

Little Rock has reaped a wealth 
of benefits from our urban renewal 
program. We have created a better 
living environment for thousands 
of our citizens. New jobs, payrolls 
and profit have been realized in 
the process. I must add, however, 
that the job doubtless would not 
have been done without the finan- 
cial assistance made available un- 
der the urban renewal program. 
Few, if any, urban centers in the 
United States are in a financial 
position to meet effectively all of 
the burgeoning demands occasion- 
ed by the explosive transition from 
a rural to an urban society. The 
city is strained to the very break- 
ing point in order to meet the cost 
of operating the community plant. 
With an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the city finds itself faced 
with the need for enormous capital 
improvement programs necessary 
to service new growth areas. At 
the same time, it is trying to give 
attention and positive action to the 
older, declining areas. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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By Joun Desmonp, F. A. LA. 


Louisiana 
Provincial 


Types 


Through Louisiana, one comes across 
distinctive provincial building types. 
New Orleans has its ubiquitous shot 
gun house, French Settlement its 
unique type, North Louisiana its dog- 
trot cottage, and South Louisiana its 
basic Acadian cottage with attic. Note 
these are all direct common-sense build- 
ings with a sure spare sense of form. 


The type pictured here is prevelant in 
the Madisonville area north of Lake 
Ponchatrain. It is often embellished 
with carpenter gothic detailing and ap- 
pears Victorian. In this case the simple 
turn wood columns lend a spare ele- 
gance more akin to earlier Greek Re- 
vival building. Usually the off-set 
porch is on the south side only serving 
as outdoor sitting space, circulation 
space and south sun control. These 
vanishing provincial types, when re- 
stored, are usually more satisfying than 
the mean camps or houses which re- 
place them. 
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Custom 
Aluminum 
Fabrication 


* Special Windows 

e Aluminum Door Frames 
Sun Screens 
* Decorative Grilles 
Aluminum Flush Doors 
Window Walls 


Curtain Walls 


We are at your service 
call us for complete design 


assistance and preliminary TERN 


ALUMAGLASS 


CORPORATION 
739 S. Clark St. New Orleans, Louisiana 
504 - 486-6581 


Five reasons 


why you will want terrazzo 


1. Economy—For Terrazzo, initial cost without replacements 
plus minimum upkeep costs over a period of years, usually 
is less than initial cost plus replacements and higher upkeep 
costs for other types of floors. 


2. Comfort—Finished Terrazzo is easy to walk on. It is in- 
herently non-slip in nature and provides a safe walkway 


surface. 


3. Cleanliness—Terrazzo has a smooth, jointless surface which 
cleans easily, and thus is sanitary and aseptic. It can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-absorbent. 


4. Color and Design—Terrazzo has warmth and beauty. You 
may specify any design you wish—pictorial or geometric— 


in virtually any combination of colors. 


Dependable Installation—This Association’s objective is to 


see that your Terrazzo installations turn out exactly as you 


want them. 


Gremillion Terrazzo Co., Inc. 
15605 Airline Highway 
Phone 937-1278 
Baton Rouge, La. 


American Tile & Terrazzo Co, 
3011 - 37th St. 
Phone 834-0290 
Metairie, La. 


D GL Terrazzo Co., Inc. 
2451 Law St 
Phone WH 3-3389 
New Orleans, La. 


Watson Terrazzo Corp. 
8450 S. Choctaw Drive 
Phone 926-7395 
Baton Rouge, La. 70815 


Venitian Terrazzo Co. 
2430 Royal St. 
Phone 947-7332 
New Orleans, La. 


Kreig Bros. Terrazzo Co. 
P. O. Drawer ”P” 
Phone 234-9677 

Lafayette, La 


Dinon Terrazzo & Tile Co. 
709 South Gayoso 
Phone 822-2970 

New Orleans, La 


Barney Core Terrazzo 
P. O. Box 681 
Phone Folsom 796-3893 
Covington, La 


LOUISIANA 
TERRAZZO 
CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 
LEE J. LOCKWOOD 
Field Representative 
1440 Sherwood Forest Blvd. Baton Rouge, La. 70815 
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Architecture 


Condensed from a paper given at the Architect Researchers Conference, Washington University, St. Louis 


By 


Rosert H. Dietz, FAIA, Dean College of Architecture and Urban Design — University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


In the last few years we in the profes- 
sion of architecture have heard a good 
deal of discussion about research in ar- 
chitecture. It is difficult to ascertain 
whether this has been an outgrowth of 
a recognized need, or whether it is a 
result of our lack of involvement in 
contrast to what is occurring in indus- 
try and other professional areas, or just 
plain embarrassment because of this 
relative position: regardless, the ques- 
tion constantly arises as to what is the 
role of research in architecture. Many 
of us believe the role is a recognizable 
one. 

Architects have always prided them- 
selves on being universal men, pro- 
grammers, planners, and innovators. 
This they have been, in a rather ge- 
neric sense, and as Hudnut once said, 
primarily as inventors; however, in re- 
lation to demands and responsibilities, 
and with the advent of new knowledge 
and devices circumsbribing their activi- 
ties, one wonders if they have relegated 
much of their professional expertise to 
art which is any man’s domain. Evalu- 
ation techniques in art are difficult to 
describe nor have they progressed in 
their general context. Expression and 
interpretation may be personal or of 
groups; however, guidelines are virtu- 
ally impossible to establish on which 
progressive development can be pre- 
dicted. Examples may be used for ex- 
planation, but qualification escapes 
even the most astute critic and it may 
very well should be. New visual stimuli 
flood the market, but in contrasts to 
breakthroughs in practically all other 
sciences and quasi-sciences, little ad- 
vancement, whether in analysis, teach- 
ing methods, techniques or testing has 
been forthcoming. 

Science, it would appear, means one 
thing to the scientist and another to 
the architect. Science to the scientist 
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is a systematic accumulation of knowl- 
edge which may or may not contribute 
to useful purposes. We find scientists 
reluctant to pass judgments or make 
predictions without first trying to ex- 
haust all known knowledge pertinent 
to a given subject before rendering 4 
decision. Although intuition plays a 
big part in their modus operandi, it is 
predicated on a repertoire of experience 
and information much unlike that 
which an architect may resort to in his 
decision-making process. Does this 
mean that architects have not made 
good judgments? No, through the 
course of history and of late many ex- 
amples are in evidence which would 
qualify the architects prowess, but 
there are probably many which possess 
deficiencies ranging from minor errors 
to gross negligence. Evidence is that 
these examples permeate every facet of 
building construction, involving siting, 
economics, programming, structures, 
mechanical equipment and the be- 
havioral factors affecting the environ- 
mental milieu. 

Magazines portray the excellence of 
new designs and innovations. Archi- 
tects are held in high esteem and prob- 
ably have in their ranks more pub- 
licized and well-known practitioners 
than any other profession. The archi- 
tect is in demand and, of late, consulted 
with respect to national and local plan- 
ning, and environmental problems. Yet 
confusion, want of direction, specific 
purpose, and capabilities plague the 
profession and its educators. Could it 
be the architect is riding an old horse 
and unwilling to give up the trust- 
worthy steed because he likes to revel 
in memories of its past accomplish- 
ments? Is the profession languishing 
in its glories, the good life and ways of 
yesterday, while those about the archi- 
tect are forging ahead, exploring new 


horizons not always with purpose, but 
for want of the thrill of investigation 
and satisfaction associated with new 
breakthroughs. 

What has contributed to this reluctance 
to recognize the adventure of explora- 
tion associated with rigorous investiga- 
tion and the results it might contribute; 
the excitement of really knowing and 
understanding man and his environ- 
ment, dimensions beyond one’s own 
immediate experience and involvement? 
Why haven't we established criteria on 
which judgments can be predicated 
with some degree of reliability? Why 
does the state of the art continue to 
endorse construction methods and 
techniques two thousand years old, 
while other industries enjoy and em- 
ploy new devices as an accepted prac- 
tice and seek new ones at an ever ac- 
celerated rate? Why do we employ 
evaluating techniques which neither 
take into account performance charac- 
teristics or the critical analysis of a de- 
sign? Why do we become so person- 
ally involved in the design process that 
we often end up designing a building 
for our own edification and satisfaction 
instead of meeting the client’s needs? 
Why do we subject the occupant, the 
casual visitor, and peripatetic viewer 
with our own internal frustration and 
egocentric expressions when he neither 
wants it nor understands our motives. 
What is it that has generated these 
ideological inclinations and attitudes, 
and can we continue to perpetrate such 
and offer a service concomitant with 
our obligations? 

When embarking upon planning, it 
seems not only necessary but obligatory 
that objectives be established in order 
to know what course of action is to be 
taken; secondly, the responsibility or 
scope such objective might imply; 
thirdly, the methods to be employed; 
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and lastly, what it is hoped will be ac- 
complished. This does not imply 
change cannot take place during the 
process, in fact, it should if progress 
is to be recognized and encouraged. 
Such may be some of the charges with 
which we are confronted. Critical re- 
search is implied. 

Why don’t we have strong graduate 
programs in the schools comparable to 
those in other professions? Why are we 
beginning only now to think about doc- 
toral or Ph.D. programs, and not being 
able to qualify them? Does this not in- 
dicate a lack of sophistication, a lack of 
advancement, a lack of demand for re- 
search and investigation? In our uni- 
versities, why is so little time devoted 
to research in architecture in contrast 
to that which is being done in other 
areas? Should this not concern us and 
indicate something might be wrong— 
that the art and science of architecture 
might be at a standstill? Could it be 


the attitudes generated in our schools 
eventually affect practice since this is 
where the professional gets his train- 
ing? How can a profession be anything 


other than the parts which structure its 
composition? One might deduct from 
this vilifying analysis of the educational 
process that little or no progress is be- 
ing made; this is not true. In fact, con- 
sidering the complexity of the profes- 
sion, the many facets of the industry 
with which the architect must deal, 
notable progress is in evidence, but it 
appears to be far from universal, con- 
sistent, or understood. 

Many years ago other professions recog- 
nized that for all general purposes the 
individual office is not organized nor 
financially capable of performing re- 
search of any magnitude. In the field 
of medicine, this responsibility has 
been centered in hospitals, medical 
schools, and associated industry. Some 


research and development has occurred 
in some of the larger architectural 
offices; however, it is on a very limited 
scale and there is little evidence of pub- 
lished material or general distribution 
of such information. A dire need for 
criteria is wanting with regard to in- 
stitutional facilities. Hospitals, uni- 
versities, housing, and many others are 
all in need of programming processes, 
evaluation procedures, directives, op- 
erational procedures, technical innova- 
tions, etc. They are of such magnitude 
that within the contractual agreements 
of most offices, very few can go beyond 
providing the basic design decisions 
predicated on already tried or obsolete 
methods. Research for many building 
types, if done at all, is under the guid- 
ance of those outside the field of archi- 
tecture. This kind of involvement is 
necessary and will continue, but fre- 
quently the architect neither under- 
stands the rationale beyond the results 
and incorporates them into designs not 
realizing their value or ultimate con- 
sequences. 

Our charge in society is a formidable 
one. We have in essence been telling 
others by our methods and techniques 
that we come by decisions through 
some sort of inherent capability of 
which only the architect is knowledge- 
able. The only fallacy in the rationale, 
if it be one, is it seems to be failing us. 
Our efforts, unfortunately, linger on, 
many permanent, through which and 
in which our clients and potential 
clients thread their ways being remind- 
ed constantly of poor results. Society 
might not wait. Because of the eco- 
nomic climate, the chaos about us, the 
demands for a better product, and the 
embarrassment due to associated re- 
sponsibility; administrators, politicians, 
the public, and dissatisfied private 
clients are wanting and demanding 


BETTER THAN REDWOOD! 
STAIN IT OR LEAVE IT TO 
WEATHER NATURALLY— 
LIFETIME PROTECTION 
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better results. Better results will come 
only through more precise capabilities; 
better capability will come only 
through rigorous evaluation, research, 
and qualified decisions. 

It appears to me the role for research 
in architecture is one of improving our 
capabilities. This, it would appear, will 
come about when we recognize that to 
be effectual, we must, through more 
intensive research and investigation: 
e explore new horizons and evaluate 

what they portend, 


develop and establish criteria on 
which better decisions can be ren- 
dered, 


develop techniques and systems by 
which the problem solving process 
can be more readily accomplished, 


seek qualified information to better 
understand man and his environ- 
ment, 


understand the designs which con- 
tribute to his welfare and happiness, 


create an attitude within the profes- 
sion commensurate with the de- 
mands being placed upon it, 


provide an outlet for the inquisitive 
energy pent up in youth who are 
seeking answers to questions, but 
which is presently denied many of 
them, 
recognize problem implications, 
their magnitude, and develop meth- 
ods by which they should and can 
be solved. 
Let us hope that the profession will 
recognize that research and the results 
produced are not in conflict with its 
modus operandi, and will contribute to 
its advancement and well being. The 
role of research in architecture seems 
apparent; why arent we more in- 
volved?— (Florida Architect) 
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New Dyzone deck shrinks 
U values down as low as .04 


Zonolite’s new Dyzone deck is made of two layers 
of insulation. Dyfoam® (expanded polystyrene) 
Vent Board onthe bottom, Zonolite® Lightweight 
Concrete on top. Besides shrinking U values 
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Proper slopes for drainage. 
Seamless, monolithic structure 
Installation by skilled approved applicators. 
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I find it difficult to understand 
those who contend that a common 
purpose does not exist in the area 
of urban design in which govern-. 
ment — both local and Federal — 
can unite with private enterprise 
to form an effective alliance. I am 
not willing to-concede that the Fed- 
eral government is my enemy. It is 
my government and it should work 
with me. Urban renewal is based 
on a partnership of government 
and private enterprise. The lion’s 
share of the money spent in this 
program in the long run is, and will 
be, furnished by private sources. 

I don’t propose urban renewal 
as a cure-all or advocate its use in 
all cases. It is only a tool. Much 
depends on how you use, misuse or 
fail to use it. Cases can be sighted 
in some cities where urban renewal 
has worked badly or not at all. 
Most failures can be attributed to 
poor or inadequate planning and 
to a lack of the most vital elements 
of all: community understanding 
and support. 

This brings us back to politics, 
convincing the right people and 
keeping their confidence. When I 
say “politics” and the “right peo- 
ple,” I don’t mean that you stop 
with Capitol Hill in Washington or 
the Statehouse, City Hall, County 
Courthouse or planning Commis- 
sion. The right people also means 
the news media, the construction 
industry, the real estate board, the 
financial industry, the Chamber of 
Commerce, civic clubs, PTAs, 
church groups, every public or pri- 
vate agency, business, profession 
and individual citizen who is af- 
fected by urban design — in short; 
everyone. Naturally, you cannot 
convince everyone, but general 
public understanding and accept- 
ance is as fundamental to the suc- 
cess of any program of this nature 
as good spaghetti is to an authentic 
Italian restaurant. 

Little Rock incorporated a most 
effective vehicle to insure good 
politics in its efforts. Understand- 
ing the significance of this pro- 
gram to the city’s future, business 
leaders realized that they needed 
the continual and solid backing of 
the entire community. The result 
was the organization of the Urban 
Progress Association. The incor- 
porators of its charter included the 
presidents of every bank, every 
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POLITICS 


utility, 
store, property owners and the pro- 
prietors of most of our leading 


every major department 


businesses. Urban Progress has 
repeatedly proven its worth to the 
commuity in its active support of 
sound local government, compre- 
hensive metropolitan planning, or- 
derly growth for residential and 
industrial development and, where 
needed, renewal and redevelopment. 

Urban Progress was largely re- 
sponsible for the early approval of 
our request for planning funds. It 
organized and scheduled meetings 
for local groups of officials having 
a part in planning to assure that 
there were no overlapping efforts 
and to keep all official agencies 
informed of plans as they devel- 
oped. Laymen who had specialized 
knowledge and experience in cer- 
tain fields were organized into 
technical advisory committees. No 
public funds are used by Urban 
Progress. Every penny necessary 
for its operation — running about 
$35,000 a year — is furnished by 
private membership investment. 

This association keeps the com- 
munity constantly informed 
through newsletters, speeches, slide 
talks, motion pictures, newspaper 
and magazine articles, television 
and radio. 

As an official civic group in the 
community, Urban Progress does 
not actually participate in the 
preparation of plans and has no 
official voice in their ultimate ap- 
proval. However, its members 80 
closely ally themselves with the 
program that they are an actual 
part of it every step of the way. 
Urban Progress has provided the 
public information needs and the 
organizational backing of the com- 
munity: the politics of urban de- 
sign. 

This association has been espe- 
cially instrumental in the initiation 
and current execution of Little 
Rock’s most dramatic program in- 
volving the creation of a new de- 
sign for the very heart and core of 
the city — the Central Little Rock 
Urban Renewal Project. This is 
a massive 508-acre program in- 
volving the realization of the entire 
central business district and its 
environs. In execution now for 
four years, it is projected for an- 
other six. By the end of this year, 
work will begin on $14 million 
worth of new construction on land 
made available for redevelopment 
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through the project. Some of the 
finest talent available has been in- 
corporated into the planning of 
this project and the architectural 
treatment of the redevelopment 
proposals. 

This project actually had its 
birth as early as 1957 at the Na- 
tional Citizens Planning Confer- 
ference held in Little Rock. To 
translate the theme Main Street 
1969”—into visual terms, the Ar- 
kansas Chapter AIA created a 
concept of what Downtown Little 
Rock could look like in that year— 
based on broad assumptions and 
the best estimates the architects 
could make, working as they were 
with limited basic data and an 
exceptionally short time schedule 
for the preparation of drawings. 
This visualization was, however, 
all that was necessary to fire the 
imagination of the business and 
civic leaders who saw in the con- 
cept a rallying point as well as a 
place to begin molding a new cen- 
tral business district. Since the in- 
ception of the Downtown Little 
Rock 1969 plan and, eventually, 
the adoption of the Central Little 
Rock Urban Renewal Project, the 
results have been almost awesome. 

The renewal faith in the down- 
town area — inspired initially by 
the efforts of our local architects 
— has resulted in a strictly private 
investment of over $64 million for 
new construction and remodeling 
in downtown Little Rock. This a- 
mount is greater than was spent 
in this same area in the preceding 
40 years. 

As part of the downtown renew- 
al project, a general rehabilitation 
program has recently been initi- 
ated. A 30-man committee was 
organized within the membership 
of Urban Progress to assist the 
renewal agency in encouraging 
businessmen and property owners 
to examine the esthetic posture of 
the landscape and streetscape and 
to coordinate remodeling and re- 
habilitation. This committee is 
making marvelous headway in 
eliminating the typical unlovely, 
uninviting, worn-out look of the 
downtown asphalt jungle which 
repels resident and visitor alike. 
All in all, Little Rock is getting 
a gigantic face lifting — not with- 
out mistakes — but a bright new 
face it is! 

In addition to the face lifting, 
we in Little Rock are also looking 
at our governmental structures 
with a mind toward modernization. 
A citizens group with metropolitan 
representation has recently recom- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Design may be unimportant in a back- 
yard tree house, but when you need 
a building that works with you, not 
against you; when you're interested in 
reducing operating and maintenance 
expense, when you're interested in com- 
fort, class and beauty; when your com- 
pany’s image is at stake, then you need 
an architect. But be sure he has the 
letters AIA after his name. 
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BEAUTY. The color, texture and pattern of interior brick 
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crafts to coordinate. Faster, too, because the walls are finished 


when you top them out. ACME 
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Technical assistance is yours for the asking. new dimensions in building 
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mended consolidating many of the 
governmental functions which now 
duplicate each other in our various 
incorporated municipalities within 
the metropolitan area. If put into 
effect, this can save our taxpayers 
millions of dollars. We are all 
aware of the natural tendencies of 
governmental entities to covet the 
functions of their various branch- 
es. Convincing a quarter of a mil- 
lion people that the consolidation 
of a large number of municipal 
services is good business is not as 
easy a task as it would appear. 
But the job we have done so far 
wasn’t easy either. So we’re going 
to try. 

Recent efforts have shown posi- 
tive progress. In order to assure a 
continuity of effort, a full-time 
Community Development Depart- 
ment has recently been incorpor- 
ated into the structure of the Little 
Rock municipal government. Sim- 
ilar efforts are underway in the 
neighboring city of North Little 
Rock and elsewhere throughout 
the area, 

I would carry this one step 
further and report that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas in 1963 
created a State Planning Agency 
to coordinate and concern itself 
with planning on a statewide basis. 
This wasn’t anyone’s pet dream 
either. It came about because our 
elected officials had seen demon- 
strated proof of the great need 
and benefit to be derived through 
coordinated efforts rather than the 
haphazard methods of the past. 

Communities in Arkansas are 
also able to hire the services of 
the City Planning Department of 
the University of Arkansas to as- 
sist them in setting up minimum 
code requirements, master street 
plans and many of the necessary 
planning concepts fundamental to 
their development. 

There are a few important les- 
sons to be learned from our efforts 
— all worth consideration here. 

e The planning and rebuilding of 
our urban areas cannot and should 
not be considered a purely private 
endeavor. There is a public obliga- 
tion through the provision of nec- 
essary public facilities which must 
be met. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that public invest- 
ment is often the catalyst neces- 
sary to generate private initiative 
and development. Desirable and 
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adequate expressways and thor- 
oughfares must be provided 
throughout the city to make the 
vital link between outlying resi- 
dential areas and the central busi- 
ness district. This planning must 
be coordinated with the state and 
interstate transportation systems. 
Cultural and recreational facilities 
must be provided. Government 
buildings must be made attractive 
and easily accessible to the public. 
Without these public investments 
to provide a sound base for the 
area, private development will lag. 
Thus, public initiative through the 
provision of public facilities is nec- 
essary for private investment. 

e Planning studies and proposals 
should be made with an eye to the 
needs of the entire community. It 
is important, before undertaking 
any part of a development or pro- 
ject, to develop a detailed plan for 
the future growth and development 
of all of the community. It is vital 
to know in detail how each part of 
the urban design relates to the 
other parts before attempting to 
treat any portion of the whole. An 
urban area operates on too many 
different levels and has too many 
interrelationships to be examined 
and treated in a piecemeal fashion. 
e Private plans should be devel- 
oped with official public participa- 
tion and sanction. Thus, when they 
are completed, they will have offi- 
cial recognition and can then be 
carried out rather than forgotten. 
This does not rule out private par- 
ticipation in the planning process, 
either through work or money or 
both. it means that there must be 
recognition in City Hall, in the 
business community and among 
the general public that the city has 
its responsibilities for the plans 
under preparation. Unless every- 
one who is directly affected by the 
program is involved in the plan- 
ning and a solid broad participa- 
tion is realized, the program is in 
critical danger of lacking the nec- 
essary support for adoption. With- 
out support, the plan will merely 
languish, ignored in the files. 

e The leaders cannot move ahead 
of public understanding, approval 
and acceptance involving public ac- 
tion. If the community and its 
public bodies are to be included in 
plans for urban design they must 
be made, to understand what the 
problems are, how the community 
is affected, why the plan must be 
carried out and what the benefits 
are to the community. Perhaps this 
sounds basic, yet many groups to- 
day involved in this type of activity 


overlook the need to tell and sell 
their plans and program — and 
many stub their toes on public 
opinion or the opposite, public 
apathy. 

e Lastly, plans must be kept flex- 
ible and easily adapted to changing 
economic trends and conditions. Set 
realistic time limits for completion 
and be prepared to meet with de- 
mands for unparalleled speed on 
the one hand and a deliberate 
snail’s pace on the other. There is 
a need for infinite patience. Re- 
member that this job cannot be 
accomplished overnight. 

These are a few of the elements 
which must be considered when 
we speak of the practical politics 
of urban design. Undoubtedly, 
there are many other factors more 
or less important, depending on 
situations unique to each commun- 
ity, which must also be considered. 
And it is incumbent upon us to 
make these matters our business. 
Why us? A writer once said, “I 
finally understand what architects 
are. You are the people who can 
see buildings before they are — I 
can't.“ Chloethiel Woodard Smith 
FAIA told some of her colleagues 
a while ago, “As architects, we 
must see, even if all too frequently 
with less than perfect vision, what 
no one else can see — the building 
finished and used by the people it 
was built for, or the city completed 
and lived in by the people it was 
built for. Each year, as we finish 
a new town or building, we can 
look at the buildings ‘after they 
are there’ and see if they are as 
fine as those we saw before they 
were there.” Mrs. Smith went on 
to say, “We are pretty well agreed 
that the millions of square feet of 
the new haven’t satisfied our all 
too recent and all too timid dreams 
for fine cities that are more than 
new. We must find new dreams, 
new ideas and new ways of com- 
municating; not just new bricks 
and fresh concrete. For the archi- 
tect, unlike the sculptor, the paint- 
er, the musician, the poet, is bound 
to people and, except in rare in- 
stances, he must bring people along 
with him or his art will remain 
paper, habitable only in the mind,” 

I couldn’t agree more — if the 
art of urban design of which we 
are capable is not to remain merely 
paper, then we must decide that we 
too must bring people along with 
us. This, then, is the definition of 
the politics of urban design. H 
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THE SHOTGUN— 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tions in which to develop and express 
their talents, thereby gaining the 
knowledge that would give them more 
earning power to get out of blighted 
neighborhoods. 
Thus, the main benefits of the federal 
funds would be to provide the means 
whereby a person, with proper incen- 
tive, could carry out his desires at a 
price he could afford without the feel- 
ing that something was dumped in his 
lap. 

Praise From Officials 
The ideas drew praise from Ray Bur- 
gess, director of the DPW, and Chester 
Jordan, director of the Capital Region 
Planning Commission, 
“It has a lot of good ideas in it,“ said 
Richard McEwen, city-parish planning 
director, 
Drummond's report maintains that the 
qualities of privacy or a special “family 
place” cannot be provided by the shot- 
gun house as it exists in Baton Rouge. 
“These qualities were not as pressing in 
the social structure 100 years ago 
(during the origin of the shotgun 
house) as they are today,” he said. 
“What might scarcely be considered 
livable then has no place in our com- 
plex society of today,” he added. 
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822 Neosho St., Baton Rouge, La. 70802 
(504) 348-5161 


JNO. WORNER & SON, INC. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


YALE LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
SARGENT LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 


401-405 DECATUR STREET * P. O. BOX 2563 * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 
PHONE 529-2592 


High Pressure Steam 
Cured Blocks e Quality Con- 
trolled Ready-Mixed Concrete 
e Texcrete Mo-Sai è Corru- 
gated Metal Culverts, Plain and 
Asphalt Coated e Holiday Hill 


2 Crete Stone e Concrete Culvert, 


Serving Your Community 
From Plants Located in 


Alexandria, La. 
4600 Lee St. — 442-0231 


Monroe, La. 
Selma Field — 322-3223 


New Orleans, La. 
415 N. St. Patrick — 486-6221 


CONCRETE BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Plain and Reinforced 


1 2 
LOUISIANA 
INDUSTRIES 


Shreveport, La. 


1200 E. Texas St. — 422-0321 


The Louisiana Architect 
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SAVE MONEY! 


Colonel LaMatt keeps the Governor of Louisiana in hot water 


Louisiana’s beautiful new executive mansion 
is an architecturally faithful portrayal of the 
typical ante-bellum plantation home, but 
Colonel LaMatt has brought to it some com- 
fort that southerners didn’t know about ‘‘be- 
fore the War.” Down in the basement are two 
Ruud Copper Sanimaster model 75-360-ASME 
tank water heaters. They make available to 
the Governor's family and their guests—un- 
failingly—1440 minutes per day of depend- 
able hot water service. 

These lifetime automatic gas-fired heaters 
are connected with Ruud’s Duplex Manifold 
and supply instant, tap-safe hot water for 
eighteen bathrooms and their showers and 
lavatories. Temperature-controlled water, up 


to 180° where necessary, serves dishwashers, 
domestic laundry machines, and the great 
kitchen’s service sinks and pot sinks. The 
Governor’s hot water is crystal clear and rust- 
free; copper tanks and copper piping through- 
out the system insure that. Thirty-two years 
of experience enable Colonel LaMatt's staff 
of water heater specialists to recommend a 
system that will serve generations of future 
Louisiana governors faithfully and economi- 
cally. When you have a hot water problem, 
large or small, Colonel LaMatt can help you. 
Call him collect. 


840 BARONNE STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70113 
AREA CODE 504 / 522-9991 


285 CUMBERLAND STREET, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38112 
AREA CODE 901 / 324-3661 


WATER HEATER SPECIALISTS FOR LOUISIANA, ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TEXAS & TENNESSEE 


LEASE RUUD WATER HEATERS 


for Apartments / Coin Operated Laundries /Commercial Installations 
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THE LOUISIANA ARCHITECT The American Institute of Architect BULK RATE 
$ ; 1735 New York Avenue N.W. U. 8. pore 
Suite 200 — Capitol House Hotel Washington, D. C. 20006 PA | 


181 _ Baton Rouge, La. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 Permit No. 389 


— Address Correction Requested 


FLOOR or CEILING? 


Residence for Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Frey, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Millwork by Ronald A. Coco 

Architect: Desmond - Miremont and 


L You're looking at part of 18,000 lineal feet of 
Associates 


cypress soffit and ceiling, milled to the Architect's 
Contractor: Ragusa Brothers requirements and delivered on schedule. Also fur- 
nished for this residence, 25 matched pairs of 92 
foot window-doors and door frames of cypress, 
cypress balcony rails, interior millwork of white 
Ponderosa pine and silverwood. 


Please plan with us early for best position on our 
constant backlog schedule. 


RONALD A. COCO, MILLWORK DIVISION 
Box 3846, Scotlandville Branch, Baton Rouge, Lo. 70807 


